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THE ART AMATEUR. 



HOW IT STRIKES OUTSIDERS. 



The following article appeared recently in the edito- 
rial columns of The American Architect, the organ of 
the profession, and a journal of wide circulation and in- 
fluence: 

The New York Evening Post has taken advantage of a lull 
in the Feuardent-Cesnola war to turn its arms against the man- 
agement ot The Art Amateur, the journal in which Mr. 
Feuardent's letters were first published. This journal, in an ar- 
ticle written to urge the taking of immediate steps to secure the 
prize offered to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in the shape 
of a complete collection of casts from the antique sculptures 
contained in the various European museums, remarked that 
such a collection would be " incalculably more valuable to the 
museum for educational purposes than the two Cesnola collec- 
tions of Cyprian antiquities and the Avery porcelains com- 
bined." This opinion, in which we should suppose that every 
person of sense Would concur, is now, however, attacked by The 
Evening Post as "a feeble attempt to disparage the Cesnola 
collection," and some singularly irrelevant extracts from Mr. 
Newton's recent volume of "Essays on Art and Archaeology" 
are brought forward to combat it, such, as the assertion, which no 
one will contradict, that General di Cesnola's discoveries have 
"no parallel in the annals of archaeology," and so on. What 
this has to do with The Art Amateur's remark it is difficult 
to see. No one disputes the fact that, as .Mr. Newton says, 
*• these discoveries have added greatly to our knowledge of the 
archaic period of Greek art ;" but then, archaic Greek sculpture 
forms a very small and not extremely attractive subdivision of 
the whole field of ancient art, such as would be covered by a 
comprehensive collection of casts ; and interesting as the Cypri- 
ote antiquities, the treasures of Mycenae, or the remains of the 
mound-builders may be in themselves, such special collections 
hold, in regard to the study of plastic art— as The Art Ama- 
teur justly reasons in the words which we italicize— a place 
even smaller than that which the time and country which pro- 
duced them occupy in the history of the world. The Evening 
Post has the meanness to intimate that the noble series of casts 
which The Art Amateur, as well as all persons interested in 
the advancement of our artistic culture, wish to see secured, is 
" probably to be obtained through some ' dealer.' " We hope 
it is true, as it says in its peroration, that " the Metropolitan 
Museum has a strong hold upon the people of New York," for 
it seems as if some of its soi-disant champions were doing their 
bestto discredit it. 

Those who have watched the attitude of the New 
York press in this controversy will have noticed that, 
while the newspapers generally have been fair and 
judicial, The Tribune and The Evening Post have from 
the very beginning committed themselves violently to 
the defence of General di Cesnola by personally abus- 
ing the gentleman who brings the charges against him. 
As to The Evening Post's misrepresentation of our own 
position in the matter, it is unnecessary for us to speak, 
and we should indeed have passed it in silence but for 
the article quoted above, which we republish because 
we think it well to show how the peculiar attitude of 
our contemporary strikes an unbiassed and respected 
authority like the editor of The American Architect. 
If, as appears to be the case, The Post and The Tribune 
are determined, at all hazards, to espouse the cause of 
the director of the Metropolitan Museum, they might 
wait at least until he shall have attempted to exonerate 
himself. At present he has simply put in a general 
denial, as the lawyers would say. If the opportunity 
for a fair investigation be afforded, and he succeed in 
disproving the charges against him, we will all con- 
demn Mr. Feuardent. But simply sneering at Mr. 
Feiiardent as a " dealer" — as if the director of the Mu- 
seum himself were not one — and therefore entitled to 
less consideration than the salaried " director," is con- 
temptible, and surely unworthy of a great newspaper. 
Mr. Feuardent, by the way, was the first to apply to 
himself this term "dealer." With the self-disparage- 
ment not uncommon with gentlemen in putting forth 
their views, he modestly wrote-: "It must be under- 
stood that I am only a dealer in antiquities, and not a 
* savant, * so that while I can guarantee the exactitude 
of the facts in the case, I leave others to judge the 
value of the theories." And upon this the mean cry 
was raised : " You see, he says he is not a savant, but 
only a mere dealer/' As a matter of fact, Mr. Feuar- 
dent is a savant, and among savans is known as such. 
The study of classical antiquities is and has always 
been his business. Surely then his opinion should be 
as valuable at least as that of the director of the Metro- 
politan Museum, who became a" savant" only after 
his discoveries at Cyprus, previously having been a 
teacher of the Italian language ; or as that of the re- 
pairer in his employ whose regular occupation is that 
of a mender of musical-boxes. 

Let us hope that we have heard the last of these 
discreditable personalities. They do not touch the 



question at issue, but, on the contrary, tend only to 
cloud it. Nothing can dispose of it but an investiga- 
tion. We have been promised one. Do not the 
trustees, by the way, think that it is about time to 
move in the matter ? 



A CERAMIC CLAIMANT. 



War has broken out among the amateur potters of 
Cincinnati. Mr. T. J. Wheatley notified his rivals in 
the manufacture of the enameled fa'ience known as " Li- 
moges" that they must stop work immediately, because 
he has taken out a patent on that kind of ware, and can- 
not permit any one else to make it. Our first impulse 
is, we confess, to congratulate Mr. Wheatley and hope 
he may succeed. We have seen such dreadful and so 
many abominations in alleged "Limoges" from the 
hands of some amateur potters — mostly Cincinnatians — 
that it seems as if any one who would diminish the sup- 
ply — no matter what his motive — would be a public ben- 
efactor. It is as if a ceramic Stokes were to assassinate 
a whole brood of ceramic Fisks. We should feel in- 
clined to forgive Mr. Wheatley — we mean Mr. Stokes — 
because of the service he might incidentally be doing the 
community in wreaking his own vengeance on Mr. Fisk. 

We say that this was our first impulse on reading the 
news from Cincinnati. In frankly admitting it, we shall 
not, we are sure, be understood as including in our con- 
demnation such artists in "Limoges" as — but we will 
not mention names. The artists themselves know full 
well that our strictures cannot refer to them. They are 
intended for the incompetents, not only in Cincinnati, but 
all over the country, who, without a particle of taste, or 
knowledge enough to know a bad thing when they have 
done it, are engaging in the manufacture of one of the 
most difficult branches of the art of the potter and of the 
ceramic decorator. 

As to Mr. Wheatley's claim of the exclusive right to 
manufacture Limoges ware in the United States, we can 
only wonder at his assurance. If anybody is entitled to 
a patent it is Miss McLaughlin. Mr. Wheatley learned 
the art in the Coultry pottery, where her work was fired. 
His first piece was fired by Mr. Coultry in April, 1879. 
Miss McLaughlin made her discovery in the autumn of 
1877, and, according to the statement of her brother to a 
reporter of The Cincinnati Commercial, took her first 
piece from the kiln during October of that year. This 
gentleman's account is interesting. He says : 

" My sister had seen the Haviland ware at the Centennial Ex- 
position in 1876, which was exhibited there for the first time, not 
having been at that time yet publicly exhibited in Europe. She 
came home full of the idea of making something like it.. I ac- 
companied her to the pottery of Mr. Coultry, on Dayton street, 
some time in the early part of September, 1877. In previous ex- 
periments in underglaze painting, the colors she had used had 
disappeared in the firing. At the pottery of Mr. Coultry she 
saw the potters using the white slip, which she noticed bore a re- 
semblance • to white paint. ' Slip ' is a technical term in use 
among potters to designate any mixture of clay and water which 
can be used in a fluid state. Her knowledge of the use of white 
in painting in oil suggested the use of the slip, and with it the 
practical thought arose whether the clay itself, being largely a dis- 
integrated mineral, would not protect the mineral oxides, of 
which underglaze colors consist, from the action of fire. A vase 
in the wet clay state was sent home, with some white slip, and 
was painted as an experiment. The firing demonstrated the 
fact that her theories were correct. The colors were preserved 
in the firing, but, as might be supposed, a long and discouraging 
course of experiment was necessary to ascertain all the steps that 
should be followed to get a good and especially an artistic re- • 
suit, and to verify the conclusion that it was possible to produce 
results identical with the Haviland process. In other words, all 
the steps in an entire process had to be originated. This could 
only be arrived at after many interchanges of different steps in 
different manners, and after a careful record of each fact, its 
final verification coming only with repeated experiments. An : 
extended account of the whole matter appeared in the Cincin- 
nati papers in December or January following. The process was 
put in practical use, and she continued to have vases and other 
pieces fired at Mr. Coultry 's pottery for a period of over a 
year." 

Miss McLaughlin, it appears, would have taken out a 
patent herself for her discovery, but was legally advised 
that, if granted, it would be of no value. Her brother 
says ; 

" The admixture of clay and color is not a patentable thing. 
If it were, every pottery in the country would be at the mercy of 
the patentee. He could close them up at once, or dictate his 
terms. They have been coloring clays and tinting with colors 
mixed with • slip ' ever since it was a trade. It is very easy to 
get a patent, but it is hard to sustain one. No one knows bet- 
ter than Mr. Wheatley that he is not the first to discover what 
his patent describes—the admixture of clay and color in the dec- 
oration of pottery. No one knows better than Mr. Wheatley 



that it had been put in practical use before he made his first at- 
tempt. But if his patent, dated September 28th, 1880, would 
stand fire in every other way, there is one step he has taken 
which is fatal to his intention. He has for a year past been en- 
gaged in teaching the art which he claims under his patent. He 
is estopped, by such an act, from setting up any claims whatever 
under an after acquired patent. He should have become aware 
of this before he made his application at such a late date as 
June, 1880." 

This seems to present the legal aspect pretty clearly. 
As to the moral view of the case, we suppose that there 
can be but one opinion, and that one is not likely to re- 
dound to the credit of Mr. Wheatley. 



THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 



The Metropolitan Museum of Art has reopened its 
doors to the public, with a loan collection of sixty-nine 
pictures and ninety-one studies painted by the late San- 
ford R. Gifford as the " piece de resistance" of the Art 
Gallery. Bonnat's portrait of the president, Mr. John 
Taylor Johnston, has arrived. Valuable as it is as 
the work of one of the foremost artists of the day, 
most people will regret that the commission was not 
intrusted to one of our own portrait painters. 

Notable paintings added to the Museum collection are 
a large canvas, by the late Mr. Wylie — an American 
artist who resided in France— representing a dying Ven- 
dean, the gift of Goupil & Go. , of Paris, and another — an 
historical subject — by C. G. Hellquist, showing two dis- 
graced Swedish bishops entering Stockholm mounted 
with their faces turned to their horses' tails. What 
promises to be a really valuable contribution to the edu- 
cational department of the Museum — which is its weak- 
est point — is a collection of nearly nine hundred origi- 
nal drawings by old Italian masters, bought by Mr. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt during his late visit to Europe. We 
shall take occasion later to speak more fully of the addi- 
tions to the Museum. 



SOME OF OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 



We may be pardoned, perhaps, for making special 
reference here to some of the illustrations of the pres- 
ent number. The plaque design by Professor Camille 
Piton in the extra supplement is, in our opinion, a 
model of composition, and as such, as well as for the 
beauty of the subject, we commend it to our readers. 
Observe how cleverly the peacock's feather is made to 
counterbalance the knot of ribbons and fill the oppo- 
site blank space. The fine picture by Meissonier, 
" The Halt," has been faithfully rendered by Mr. Piton 
on the front page, and to the skill of the same 'accom- 
plished draughtsman our readers are indebted for the 
drawing of " The Young Girl and Death," after Sarah 
Bernhardt's painting in the Paris Salon this year. The 
graceful sketch, by Henry Maubert, of the home of the 
great actress, will have a tifrfely interest. No one bet- 
ter than Martin Rico knows the artistic possibilities of 
pen and ink for effective illustration, and the view of 
Paris from the Seine, which we reproduce on a smaller 
scale from " La Vie Moderne," shows how well he can 
avail himself of them. The perspective of the com- 
position shows up without a flaw, and the picture is 
full of atmosphere and light. The costume sketches on 
another page, reproduced from drawings by the late 
Charles Fechter, while of no especial pictorial value, 
have an interest of their own as the work of a talented 
and widely-known actor. And, finally, the ceiling pic- 
tures by Franz Widnmann are good examples of Ger- 
man decorative art, and well worthy of study. 



A NEW ETCHER. 



Mr. Charles A. Walker, of Boston, sends us 
proofs of two etchings recently executed by him. The 
selection of subjects at least is timely. A full-length 
portrait of Sarah Bernhardt, after a French photogra- 
vure, is the one ; and the other is a portrait of the late 
William M. Hunt, after a well-known photograph. Mr. 
Walker is an engraver by profession, and he has not dis- 
dained the free use of any of the tools known to his 
craft. By dint of evident patience and industry, by the 
employment of the roulette, he has produced a peculiar 
richness of tone in the velvet coat of Hunt and in the 
velvet robe of Bernhardt, and with the ruling machine 
he has given a degree of finish to a cabinet upon which 
the latter is leaning — the cabinet is somewhat out of 
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perspective, by the way — which we are sure would de- 
light the soul of the decorator, every particle of whose 
ornamentation is brought out with the utmost fidelity. 
Of the two etchings, we think that we prefer the Hunt, 
despite the crudeness in drawing of the left hand and 
the wrinkles under the eyes. We prefer it, perhaps, for 
the reason that there is no profusely-carved and super- 
finished cabinet in the picture, and because, labored as 
it is in execution, it shows more freedom than does the 
Bernhardt portrait. Of course it is not fair to expect 
to find in the work of a mere engraver the chic and 
dash of the " peintre graveur ;" yet we cannot but think 
that without something of these qualities— a sugges- 
tion, at least, of originality — there is not sufficient reason 
for Mr. Walker to abandon the graver for the etching 
needle. 





ITCg Hob JSoofe. 



Sarah Bernhardt's modelling on 
the stage, which was considered so won- 
derful in England, suggests to me that 
probably most persons are not aware 
how this can be done most effectively 
without any knowledge of sculpture 
whatever. All that is necessary is to 
have a red plaster cast, covered with 
soft clay, and then, going through the 
motions of modelling, the artist has sim- 
ply to remove the clay, and— behold 
the masterpiece ! I do not say by any 
means that this is done by the fair sculptor depicted in 
the margin. There have been actors who really did 
model on the stage — for instance, one who, in the role 
of Benvenuto Cellini, being taken captive by brigands, 
diverts them by evidences of his plastic skill. As a 
rule, though, the conventional stage artist is ridiculous 
enough. Recently, at Daly's Theatre, in the play of 
" Tiote," Mr. John Drew, in such a rdle, with a few 
movements of the wrist, made a striking likeness of the 
object of his affections, without even glancing at her 
during the entire sitting. Of course, all that he had 
to do was to rub off the chalk coating which concealed 
the picture already drawn underneath. 



The exhibition, under the auspices of the Philadel- 
phia Society of Artists, of pictures of American artists 
residing in Europe, will introduce to the public for the 
first time many an artist who has been working for 
years unknown to fame. W T ho can say but there may 
be among them another Picknell not yet recognized at 
his worth ? It should be the duty and the pride of con- 
noisseurs who visit the exhibition to discover the latent 
genius of these young painters, and encourage them by 
the purchase of their pictures. By becoming the dis- 
coverer and patron of a rising artist, your Maecenas not 
only earns an enviable distinction as a person of taste 
and discernment, but he also makes a profitable invest- 
ment. There is indeed no better venture— when it is 
carried out with judgment — than the purchase of pic- 
tures in this way. 



Picknell sends " La Route de Concarneau, his 
Salon picture, which has brought him so much fame. 
Of course it will attract a good deal of attention. Albert 
Wolfe, the famous critic of Figaro, says the sun- 
shine is so bright that one must wear blue glasses in 
looking at it. Picknell was a pupil of Ennis, and after- 
ward of Gerdme, but his style bears no resemblance to 
that of either. It is peculiarly original. Burr H. Nich- 
olls sends from his sojourning place in Pontevin, 
among other paintings, a street scene in Brittany with 
figures. His Salon picture, "The Old Hearth," was 
sold to a Paris banker. Frank Moss sends his 
"Raising of Jairus' Daughter," from the Salon, a 
strong picture with life-size figures. Henry Bacon, 



whose " Burial at Sea" at the '79 Salon won him well 7 
merited reputation, contributes his Salon picture of 
this year, which is also a scene on an ocean steamer. 
It represents an attractive young lady conversing with 
the handsome surgeon of the vessel. Bndgman sends 
his " Exterior at Biskra," " Arab Women Weaving the 
Burnous" (Salon of '80), "Tents of Nomads," and 
"Plain of Biskra." John S. Sargent affords us an 
opportunity of seeing his " Ambergris Burner," which 
is said to be particularly fine in color. This and a 
"Portrait of a Lady" were in the Salon this year. 
Those who remember Mr. Sargent's clever portrait of 
his master, Carolus Duran, will be sorry to know that 
his Salon portrait of this year, was not successful. 
Milne Ramsey sends three pictures, including, I believe, 
his " Lettre de Cachet" (Salon '79), sold in Philadelphia. 
Blashfield, who intends to open a studio in New York, 
and was to sail for home on November 10th, contributes 
"The Besieged Hailing an Army of Deliverance" 
(Salon '80), " The Aviary," " Roman Ladies Teaching 
Children the Flute," " The "Ivlusic Lesson," and 
" Roman Ladies Playing with Birds and a Tiger." 



Among the artists who contribute, who have been 
abroad but are now in this country, are Messrs. Hoven- 
den, E. M. Ward, St. Gaudens, and Bolton Jones. 
Moss and Loomis came over during the summer on a 
flying trip, and have returned to Paris. D. R. Knight 
is at Poissy. Joseph Evans is homeward bound from 
Paris. Sargent is in Venice. So \vere Charles Dyer, 
of Chicago, and Ralph Curtis, of Boston, when last 
heard of. Charles Caryl Coleman is sketching in Savoy. 
Charles E. Dubois has been roaming in Neufchatel ; 
he talks of coming home this fall; so do many other 
of our clever boys who are hard at work for the artist's 
laurels. The exhibition in Philadelphia is without 
doubt a great attraction, and too much credit can 
hardly be given to Mr. Corliss, the Secretary of the 
Academy of Fine Arts, for the active part he has taken 
in bringing it about. 



The editors of The American Art Review are to be 
congratulated on the completion of its first year. The 
publishers, Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, have faithfully car- 
ried out their promises to their subscribers, and it is to 
be hoped have met with the reward that their enterprise 
deserves. The three etchings in the October number 
are "Old Cedars," by James D. Smillie, "On New 
York Bay," by Henry Farrer, and " The Lute Player," 
etched by J. Klaus, after the painting by Leopold Mul- 
ler. These are all excellent plates, Mr. Smillie' s work 
being especially strong and full of character. Al- 
together they are far more satisfactory than those of the 
preceding number, in which Mr. Van Elten's plate, " On 
the Shepang River," is over-bitten, Wilhelm Leibl's 
" Heads of Peasants" is weakly etched, and Mr. S. J. 
Ferris' etching of Gilbert Stuart's portrait of Mrs. 
Philip Nicklin is so poor — the execution of the arm and 
hands is monumentally bad— that it is difficult to be- 
lieve that it is by the artist who produced " The Dead 
Fortuny." Of course, the difficulty of furnishing two 
good original etchings every month, in this country, 
where the art may be said to be yet in its infancy, 
should be taken into consideration, and on the whole 
the art features of The Review for the year have cer- 
tainly been creditable to all concerned. 



Scribner's Monthly Illustrated Magazine cele- 
brates the completion of its first decade by appearing 
in a new cover. I do not think that it is an im- 
provement. The old one was attractive in design and 
unique in color. The new is pleasing in neither respect, 
but is of an ultra-mediaeval type which savors of affec- 
tation, It is strange that an old publishing house like 
Scribner & Co., which knows well the value of a good 
trade-mark, should discard such a valuable one with so 
little ceremony. The Harpers for about thirty years 
retained the original cover of their magazine, notwith- 
standing the poorness of the design, and recently, when 
they did change it, it was done with so much care that 
probably few persons have noticed the alterations made, 
which by the. way were comparatively trifling, relating 
chiefly to details of drawing. The Atlantic Monthly 
cover originally had a vignette of Governor Winthrop. 
When the war broke out the American flag was sub- 



stituted, and afterward this was dropped. No change 
was made at any time in the general appearance of the 
cover. 



But, after all, supposing that the new cover of Scrib- 
ner's is not an improvement, one can afford to be satis- 
fied with it, so long as the pages between contain as 
much that is good in illustration and letter-press as do, 
for the most part, those of the November issue. To 
the artistic fraternity this number will be particularly 
attractive. Charles De Kay has a capital paper on Elihu 
Vedder, and the third instalment of Alfred Sensier's 
narrative of Millet, the peasant painter, is full of interest. 
Mr. T. Cole, in his woodcut of "The Sower," has 
caught the sentiment of the artist, and has cleverly repro- 
duced the general tone of the painting ; but the plough- 
man, with his team in the distance, is vapory and dis- 
connected, looking more like a mirage than anything 
else. More satisfactory is Mr. Cole's engraving after 
Tchoumakoff's "Russian Nun," which is charming 
in every respect. His interpretation of Mr. Vedder's 
" The Lost Mind," and " The Young Marsyas," also 
shows him at his best. Mr. J. P. Davis' illustrations 
of Vedder's pictures are generally excellent, but the 
pressman has evidently " carried too much ink" in one 
of the forms on which this article is printed, and conse- 
quently much of the delicacy of some of the cuts is lost. 
Miss Oakey's illustrations of " A Chapter on Tableaux," 
are conspicuously bad. Who can defend such blotchy, 
lifeless inanities as " Ophelia at the Brook," with talons 
of a harpy ; " A Monk in His Cell," with face modelled 
in putty ; "A Nun at Her Devotions," with a hand 
like a star-fish, and " The Masquers," a meaningless 
daub. In pleasing contrast there are Victor Nehlig's 
excellent drawing of Peter the Great and William III., 
engraved by Closson ; Blum's spirited and admirably 
composed " Arrival (of the Coach) in the Olden Time," 
all but faultlessly cut by A. Whitney, and Lungren's 
' 4 Town Meeting, ' ' capitally engraved by Kilbury. Mr« 
Lungren— who, like Blum, is a disciple of the Foriuny- 
Boldini school— is an enthusiastic young artist of decided 
ability. He has a bright future before him. 



The two hundred lots bought at the San Donato 
sale for Messrs. Sypher & Co., and recently exhibited 
in New York, included some articles of peculiar interest. 
Among these were four chairs and a sofa upholstered 
in yellow silk, richly decorated, and a marble-topped 
toilet-table with a large oval mirror, all warranted to 
have been used by Napoleon during his exile at Elba. 
A remarkably fine mosaic table by Barberi, represent- 
ing an engagement between Turks and Romans, sup- 
ported on a stand formed of three gilt bronze eagles, 
back to back, attracted much attention, and was one of 
the first objects sold. The ceramic exhibit included a 
fine pair of soft paste Sevres vases of the Louis XVI. 
period, and one of the half-dozen old Vienna plates il- 
lustrated in the San Donato catalogue. There was also 
a cabinet decorated with a great many little Sevres 
plaques of curious interest. Among several rich hang- 
ings were two portieres of the sixteenth century, from 
the main hall of Prince Demidoff's Palace, and one of 
Genoa velvet, elaborately worked in bullion, with a cen- 
tral medallion representing St. Michael's victory over 

the devil. 

* * 

An etching by Rajon, after Bonnat, accompanies the 
October number of Cassell's " Magazine of Art." The 
picture is called " Don't Cry," and represents a youth 
kneeling beside a little Italian girl, his left arm placed 
caressingly around her. The face of the girl is unnat- 
urally mature. 

* * 

A portrait of Mr. Street, the architect of the 
imposing buildings to be occupied as the new courts of 
justice in London, is to be carved in a corbel support- 
ing an oriel window on the north side of the quadrangle 
of the court. This " highly interesting and sensible 
practice of representing the architects of great buildings 
on the exterior of their works" is commended by The 
Athenaeum. It might be introduced with advantage in 
New York as a reward of merit or as a frightful exam- 
ple. It would be delightful to see the Boston architect 
who designed the new Union League Club building 
pilloried after this fashion. 

Montezuma. 



